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MUST THE NIGHT FALL? 


By COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 


I did last summer, surveying a new battle front where 
the cause of children in low-income farm families is 
being fought. 

The machine which formerly sucked a steady stream of 
children relentlessly into factories now, by its competition 
with hand labor, is a major factor in driving thousands of 
families from the farm into transient, low-paid, mass field 
labor, the children denied a decent education, and finally 
denied even a home. Two é 
years ago this Committee 
won a great battle when it _ 
helped write the child - 
labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which, 
if upheld, will end factory 
child labor in this country. 
Night will not again fall 
for children crossing fac- 
tory thresholds. 

But must the night fall 
for the farm families now 
being driven down in the 
economic scale, 1,690,000 
receiving less than $500 
total income in 1936? Must 
350,000 farm families be 
on the road, fiercely com- 
peting for temporary work, 
their children largely 
school-less, homeless and 
gtavely exploited? 

The Farm Security Ad- 
Ministration’s answer is a ringing “no.” This answer is 
the result of loans to farm families unable to obtain such 
loans from any other source. Through ten states and five 
and a half thousand miles I had the privilege of seeing 
how many thousands of farm families are having their 
faith in themselves and their country, and their hope for 
their children, restored. 

Disastrous crop failures may have brought the downfall 
of some but more likely it has been the steady pressures 
from high interest and rental charges, inability to obtain 
good land, good equipment or good advice. Probably their 
gteatest handicap is being forced to concentrate on ‘‘cash 
crops” to pay landlord and creditor at the expense of 
production for home use. 

Farm Security loans are bringing freedom from slavery 
to cash crops. With a loan for fertilizer, seed, work animals 


[1a all those fighting child labor could journey as 








F.S.A. client, a former sharecropper, looking at new home 
from porch of old shack 
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and equipment, with a pressure cooker and plenty of cans, 
and with one or more cows, chickens and pigs, and with 
the best advice, these families now are producing most of 
their food for the year and enough cash crops to pay off 
their loans. Results: great saving in cost of food, a whole- 
some diet all year and better health for the whole family. 
Over 800,000 farm families have been aided to better 
living as tenants on private or government land, chiefly the 
former; 12,500 are in new houses; the others are in homes 
which, with landlords co- 
operating, are being re- 
paired and made more liv- 
able. By the end of this 
fiscal year 20,000 will be 
buying their homes. 

The great truth that 
shone like a lode star 
through the stories of these 
households was an uncon- 
querable will to independ- 
ence. 

When Jim Brown, a 
farmer of recognized abil- 
ity, after serious crop fail- 
ures rents a government 
owned farm and, aided by 
a loan and good advice, 
feeds his family well and 
is about to buy a farm, that 
is not surprising. It did 
surprise me at first to hear 
him state emphatically that 
it was as a renter from 
Uncle Sam that he gained a happy sense of freedom from 
regimentation. As tenant of a private landlord he was 
forced to follow that landlord’s dictates, all designed to 
produce the most possible cotton or tobacco. On the gov- 
ernment farm he and the farm management expert to- 
gether planned, first, for a good living for his family and, 
second, for cash crops to pay off his loan. ‘That means, I 
am free to work for myself.” 

But when families, regarded by neighbors as sunk so 
far in poverty that they are unable or even do not desire 
to rise, make good, then we know the spark of inde- 
pendence is hard to quench. One man said to me, “Two 
years ago, I'd have said the X—— family was beyond hope. 
Today they are doing better than many of their neighbors. 
It’s a miracle.” 
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TWO YEARS OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Pe the two-year period in which the Wage-Hour _ 


Act has been in operation, 1,738 children were 
found employed in violation of the 16-year minimum age 
and 87 children under 18 years in violation of the hazard- 
ous occupations prohibition established by the Children’s 
Bureau under authority of the Act. 


The child labor provisions were designed primarily as 
a preventive measure, to keep children from being em- 
ployed contrary to the standards set. Therefore, as the 
Children’s Bureau points out, the number of children actu- 
ally protected by the Act is far greater than would appear 
from the number of violations reported. 


Between October 24, 1938, and June 30, 1940, inspec- 
tions were made in 1,633 establishments employing more 
than 270,000 workers. This included 223 re-investigations 
of plants where violations had been found. Although the 
Act provides legal action for enforcement through injunc- 
tion or criminal prosecution, court action has been taken 
only as a last resort. During the two years of operation 26 
court cases, including 7 criminal and 19 civil suits for 
flagrant child labor violations, have been brought to a close. 
None of these was contested by the employer. 


Among the definite gains resulting from the Wage-Hour 
Act, in addition to the reduction of child labor in inter- 
state commerce industries, the Children’s Bureau mentions 
improved administration of state child labor laws, new 
state legislation, and greater realization on the part of the 
public and of employers of the value of good child labor 
standards, as a result of which many employers have volun- 
tarily discontinued child employment. 


SCHOOL CASUALTIES 


A survey of 1,000 boys in CCC camps in Connecticut 
discloses that maladjustment in school is more important 
than economic factors as a cause of school mortality. Con- 
siderably more than half reported that they had left school 
because of lack of interest, dislike of and inability to pass 
certain subjects, retardation, disciplinary reasons, etc. Only 
38 per cent left because of economic necessity. 


The two chief causes underlying school maladjustment 
were: ‘‘(1) an LQ. insufficiently high to do the academic 
work of the regular school and (2) a general tendency to 
be hand-minded, a characteristic for which many schools 
do not provide adequate expression. . . . Many boys having 
an I.Q. high enough to do academic work successfully 





indicated that they much preferred to work with their hands 
and, finding little or no opportunity for such activity in 
the school curriculum, they lost interest in school.” 


The report points out that, if the compulsory school age 
is to be extended, two problems must first be solved. ‘‘For 
the mentally subnormal individual, a way should be found 
to teach necessary academic subjects on a lower intellectual 
plane. For the hand-minded individual, a more adequate 
program of manual arts should be provided.” 


The study was made by Richard A. Fear as a master’s 
thesis for Boston University. 


SCHOOLS FOR MIGRANTS 


RITING in the Szerra Educational News of Octo- 

ber, Miss Annie Hicks, a teacher in Tulare County, 
California, describes from her own experience some of 
the problems encountered in special schools for children 
of migratory families. 


The constant moving from place to place and the un- 
settled home life does one of two things to the child: “‘It 
either gives him an inferiority complex which causes a lack 
of confidence in his ability to learn, or it causes a ‘hard- 
boiled’ attitude towards the world in general and the school 
in particular—the attitude of not caring a darn whether he 
learns or not.” 


Another difficulty is grading and the need for individual 
instruction. In one school Miss Hicks had a large sixth 
grade composed chiefly of 15-year-old girls and boys, most 
of whom had not yet mastered fourth grade work. Most 
migratory children moreover have little interest in educa- 
tion and plan to leave school as soon as the law releases 
them. That attitude thwarts educational endeavor and must 
be changed. It must also be borne in mind, Miss Hicks 
points out, that the migratory child is one of the “‘ill- 
clothed, ill-housed and ill-fed’’ —a factor which bears 
heavily upon his ability to learn. 


The School Superintendent of Tulare County recognizes 
that the education of migratory children is a challenging 
job and requires unusual teaching skills and qualities. He 
makes a point of sending specially trained teachers to these 
schools and gives them the best equipment in books and 
school supplies. Knowing how unwelcome migrant chil- 
dren often are, it is not difficult to understand the feeling 
of the 15-year-old boy who, after wandering all over the 
country, picking peas, hops, berries, cotton, all sorts of 
fruit, working in lettuce fields and gathering onions and 
potatoes, said, when he reached Tulare County, “This is 
the best school I ever attended anywhere.” 










ATTENTION, NEWSPAPERS! 


‘An application by the local branch of the Newsagents’ 7 
Federation suggesting the adoption of a bye-law whereby | 
newsagents would be able to employ young persons in the © 
mornings before school in connection with newspaper de- 
livery during the present national emergency has been 
turned down by the Southport Education Committee.” 


The School Government Chronicle and Education Revie y 
(London, England) October, 1940. 
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WORTH READING 


CARAVANS TO THE NorTHWEST. By John Blanchard. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 1940. $1.90. (High school 
edition $1.24.) 


This research textbook presents by means of photographs, 
sketches, maps, charts and graphs the latest western mi- 
gration. ‘Not migrants by nature, gypsies by force of cir- 
cumstance,” victims of the drought or of unemployment 
are moving into the abandoned areas of Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. Some succeed in rehabilitating 
themselves and some do not. Particular attention is paid 
to Grand Coulee Dam and Farm Security Administration 
projects as well as to irrigation, part-time farming, cheap 
electric power, mineral and lumber reserves, and the pulp 
paper industry. 


INDUSTRIAL HOMEWORK. By Ruth Enalda Shallcross. Indus- 
trial Affairs Publishing Co., New York City. 1939. $2.75. 


Dr. Shallcross, champion of industrial homework, has 
had five yeats experience with the Bureau of Homework 
Inspection of the New York State Labor Department. She 
has also studied the English and German homework sys- 
tems. In pleading the cause of homework for the incapaci- 
tated and maladjusted and for “pin money workers,” she 
manages to ignore almost entirely the normal worker. To 
support her contention that opponents of the system are 
in favor of ‘deliberately swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed,” she insists that abnormal homeworkers constitute 


LEWIS W. HINE~1874-1940 


N the fight against child labor public opinion has played 
the chief role, and the photographs of Lewis W. Hine, 

for many years staff photographer for the National Child 
Labor Committee, gave the dramatic visual evidence which 
aroused the public’s attention. The faces of the’ working 
children who came before his camera were a plea more elo- 


quent than any spoken word. 


Perhaps the best tribute we can pay to the memory of 
Mr. Hine is to reproduce a few of his early photographs 
which were instrumental in ending the conditions they so 


vividly pictured. 


Breaker boys in a coal mine 


the norm. This sounds impressive, but exactly what does 
it mean? 

Before we legislate further against the evils of the sys- 
tem we should acquire complete data about homework, 
Dr. Shallcross asserts. But all data acquired heretofore, 
especially those collected from the workers themselves, she 
considers inexact and emotionally biased. She would favor © 
statistics gathered through the agency of the next Census 
or from the records of employers, who apparently are 
entirely unprejudiced and without emotional bias. 

Child labor homework is to be deplored but should not 
“deprive poverty-stricken parents of remunerative employ- 
ment.” Housing, sanitation and homework are mutually 
exclusive problems and should be isolated into air-tight, 
hermetically sealed compartments, having nothing to do 
with each other. Infections and contagious diseases are not 
spread by inanimate objects to the extent they were once 
believed to be. Homeworkers are less of a public menace 
than factory workers who may transmit a communicable 
disease to other factory workers. And so on for 200 pages. 

Dr. Shallcross is no doubt an idealist, but no logician. 
Many of her arguments are contradictory or mutually ex- 
clusive and so to a large extent nullify each other. The 
book, though painstaking and conscientious, is crippled by 
its lack of a cohesive pattern and by the author's failure 
to grasp the fundamental principles of logic and of eco- 
nomics. 





















A 12-hour day in a cotton mill 


On the night shift in a glass factory 
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MUST THE NIGHT FALL? 


(Continued from page 1) 


Down in the Mississippi overflow area I came upon a 
family of true pioneers. Unable to obtain land anywhere 
else father, mother, and three children had settled on this 
tract on sufferance because they were clearing it. A genuine 
Mississippi flood would have washed away all their crops. 
The father was away searching for work. The mother was 
mopping up the rain that had just come through the roof. 
Two dozen jars that she and her daughter had finished 
canning over a blazing stove sat around the floor. Bare- 
footed, she greeted me with a poise and warm hospitality 
that would have graced the hostess in any fine mansion. 
Farm Security had found them too late to help them get 
a better house and land this season, but had made a small 
loan especially designed to assure adequate food produc- 
tion and storage. An excellent garden was shown, source 
of a bountiful table all summer. But the crowning triumph 
was seen in a storage dugout in the back yard shored up 
with rough boards and covered with sand. There, three 
or four steps down, were row upon row of tasty looking 
cans of vegetables and fruits, over 800 in all. 

As I was leaving, I stopped to admire a lovely coral- 
flowered “‘cypress vine’ encircling the porch post. ““That’s 
mighty pretty,’’ she remarked, “but I wish you could come 
tonight when that night blooming Jimpson Weed is out. 
You never smelt anything so sweet.” 

What can crush a spirit like that? There was pioneer 


America, totally unafraid. I could see that family, this- 


year freed from danger of starvation, next year decently 
housed on flood-free land, and a year later signing a pur- 
chase contract. And always in the yard would be flowers, 
sweeter than any you ever smelled. 

The economic advance of Farm Security families gen- 
erally is remarkable. For over 360,000 families being aided 
by rehabilitation loans we find: $35,000,000 more food- 
stuffs raised in 1939 than the year before their first Farm 
Security loan; a rise of 26 per cent in their net worth, 
adding over $80,000,000 to the wealth of their communi- 
ties; their annual income up by over $58,000,000. Before 
next July, 20,000 will be farm purchasers. Children, no 
longer just field hands, are going to school. In 1939 more 
than 210,000 children in 361,192 Rural Rehabilitation 
families were in school who could not have attended if 
their families had not been assisted by the Federal loan 
program. Their health level is being raised by better diet 


CHILD LABOR DAY — 


and by medical care which, under plans worked out with 
medical societies, has reached 338,000 persons in 26 states. 

Farm Security services, even if extended to the many 
thousands who greatly need them, cannot solve the farm 
problem. Readjustment of production to meet the loss of 
foreign markets, the maintenance of desirable balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture and the adjustment of 
population flow between city and country to meet changing 
demands for labor, raise difficult questions. But unques- 
tionably the high degree of self-support attained, with 
Farm Security help, by hundreds of thousands of families, 
contributes much to the improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions. And for the individual families aided it is the 
dawn of a new day after a very black night. Moreover, 
anyone visiting depressed farming areas where Farm Se- 
curity has given a helping hand senses a significant revival 
of faith in democracy. Life has new dignity and purpose 
when parents know once. more that they can earn their. 
bread by the sweat of their brows and their children can 
be educated and strong. It is what Farm Security is doing 
for the American home that is so vital. Let’s have a great 
deal more of it! 


CHILD WORKERS IN CANNERIES 


HEN the Children’s Bureau was made responsible 

for the enforcement of the child labor provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Act in 1938, it recognized that one of 
the most pressing problems was the employment of chil- 
dren in canneries. The Bureau therefore cooperated in a 
study being made by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor of 48 vegetable canneries in 
Maryland. Data for 1937 and 1938 were secured. 

One of the most significant findings related to the un- 
reliability of a minor's statement of age in determining 
whether he was complying with the legal standards. Of 
419 employees actually under 16 years in 1937, 49 pet 


.cent had overstated their ages, in some cases by three years 


or more—obviously because of the provisions of the State 
child labor law fixing a 14-year age minimum for cannery 
employment. With an improved employment certificate 
system, overstatements of age had been reduced to 15 
per cent in the summer of 1938. 

As a result of this study the Children’s Bureau has paid 
special attention to the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Federal Act in canneries and has taken legal action in 
cases of continued violations. 


JANUARY 25-27, 1941 


For thirty-five years, the last week-end in January has been designated as Child Labor Daj. Churches, 
schools, women’s organizations and civic agencies have taken this occasion to rally public sentim 


against the exploitation of children. 


Radical changes have occurred in the child labor picture since the first Child Labor Day. Many of the 
worst abuses are gone forever. But many thousands of children are still employed under conditions 
that threaten their health and their education. Efforts must not be relaxed. 


If you wish to join in the observance on Janiary 25, 26 or 27, write to the National Child La 
Committee for a Child Labor Day packet (25 cents). 
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